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THE LIBERATION AND THE LIBERATORS OP 
SPANISH AMERICA 

To understand something of that period of Spanish American 
history which is suggested by the subject of this paper, it will 
be necessary to journey back into the past some three hundred 
years and prepare a proper setting. We must turn back the 
scroll of history to that century of ocean chivalry in which bold 
buccaneers and care-free conquistadores sailed the Spanish Main 
and dared the cold and storm-tossed waters of far-off Cape 
Horn in order to unfurl on unknown shores the banners of their 
King. It was then that men followed the trail of the setting 
sun across the heaving bosom of untravelled seas in search of 
"El Dorado", the Golden Man, — of the mysterious regions of 
the far West. 

It was an age in which the veins of men ran red wine and a 
mere handful of chosen spirits sufficed for the overthrow of a 
kingdom or for the subversion of an empire. Five hundred and 
fifty-three Spanish soldiers, with but fifteen muskets and thirty- 
two arquebuses among them, under Hernan Cortes overturned 
the mighty empire of Montezuma; and one hundred and sixty- 
four men of the same stern mold as the Spanish swineherd, 
Francisco Pizarro, enabled him to wrest from the vacillating 
hands of Atahualpa the sceptre over lands which the Inca 
chieftains had long ruled in utter disdain of those below them. 

Balboa, Almagro, Cortes, Pizarro, and Valdivia were but the 
advance guard of a host of equally hardened and daring adven- 
turers and, almost before the rest of the world had time to realize 
the trend of events, the colors of the king of Spain had been flung 
to the breeze from Cape Horn to the straits of Behring and the 
burdened galleons reeled homeward laden to the scuppers with 
the spoils of ruined and conquered empires. 

But Spanish soldiers and Spanish priests remained behind to 
organize and hold the conquered dominions in the name of their 
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king and pope. The history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in Spanish America is the history of the establishing 
of the power of Spain along ten thousand miles of a surf-swept 
coast, practically from British Colombia to the Southern ex- 
tremity of the continent, and from the Bio de la Plata and the 
plains of Patagonia to the mouths of the Orinoco and Cape 
Gallinas,. 

Save for the territory of Brazil, which was a colony of Portugal, 
Spain ruled with undisputed authority in the southern half of 
the continent and disputed with other nations the hegemony of 
other lands to the north, even to the frozen shores of Behring. 

For the purpose of governing and, in particular, of exploiting 
these rich territories, the dominions of the Spanish crown were 
divided into four viceroyalties, each governed by a viceroy 
appointed by the king. 

The viceroyalty of Nueva Espana included the ancient Aztec 
empire, which embraced all territory from the southern borders 
of the present republic of Costa Rica to Florida; the republic of 
Mexico; the states of Texas, Nevada, Arizona, and California; 
the West Indies, and the Spanish East Indies. 

That of Nueva Granada included the present republics of 
Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Panama. 

The viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata was formed by the 
territory now included in Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and 
eastern Bolivia. 

Peru, which was the most important of the viceroyalties, 
since it was the richest, included what were then known as Upper 
and Lower Peru, — now the republics of Peru and Bolivia — and 
the cold lands that stretched off to the south and were known as 
Chile. 

All these colonies or viceroyalties were considered the personal 
property of the Spanish monarch, but the local or civil govern- 
ment was entrusted to the Council of the Indies which had its 
seat in the West Indies, at Habana, and which made the laws 
for the mainland. This council was the supreme judicial court 
of Spanish America and the East Indies. Of it, Bancroft, the 
American historian says: 
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Its jurisdiction extended to every department, civil, ecclesiastical 
and commercial, with particular attention to the welfare of the Indians, 
and, with the existing laws of Spain for guidance in forming cedulas, 
together with the royal decrees, formed the laws of Spanish America. 
By it viceroys and governors were made and unmade, also patriarchs 
and bishops, and even the pope had to submit to it for approval his 
bulls and briefs concerning the Indies. 

The council was subject only to the sovereign, who conferred 
with the Council of Castile before sending to it his decrees. The 
representative of the council was the viceroy and, in practice, 
he often arrogated to himself powers that were not nominated in 
the bond. In each of the viceroyalties, the bounds of authority 
were ill-defined and this looseness and lack of cohesion, from the 
very beginning, gave rise to dissensions that boded ill for the 
continuance of Spanish power in America. 

The great extent of the country, the want of moral cohesion, the ad- 
mixture of races, the general corruption of manners, the absence of a 
common ideal, the lack of political and industrial activity, and the pro- 
found ignorance of the masses, all contributed to produce a state of 
semi-barbarism by the side of a weakly civilization and vitiated the 
entire social system. From this embryo was to spring a new republican 
world, the product of the germs latent within it. 

As a former President of the Argentine Federation has ex- 
pressed it in his description of the evolution of the Spanish- 
American republics: 

The genii that surrounded the cradle of Washington were not the 
same that presided over the advent of the South American republics. 
The proud conquerors in iron mail who trod this part of America, with 
rare notions of liberty and right, with absolute faith in the effect of 
brute force and violence, were very different from those Puritans who 
disembarked at Plymouth with no arms but the Gospel, no other am- 
bition than that of founding a new community under the law of love and 
equality. Hence, the Latin republics stand in need of greater persever- 
ance, judgment, and energy to wash out their original stain and to 
assimilate virtues which they did not inherit. 
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Not only was the viceroyalty of Peru the most important of the 
four, because of its local wealth and prestige, but, in practice, 
it may be said to have ruled all Spanish America. In all things 
the viceroy was supreme. He was the presiding officer of the 
Audiencia that represented the authority of the monarch, the 
superintendent of finances, the protector of the Church, and the 
official head of the army. 

The only organization through which the people might be 
heard was the Cahildo, or Ayuntamiento — a kind of municipal 
council — the members of which, in theory, at least, were elected 
by a free vote of the people. But all powers were subordinate 
to that of the viceroy who lived as befited the representative of 
one of the greatest kings of his day. 

Garcia Calder6n, the Peruvian historian, says of that official: 

A luxurious court surrounded him, the flattery of courtiers intoxi- 
cated him and subornation had its sway with him. Sometimes the 
viceroys represented the real aspirations of the people and were serious 
legislators — such as Francisco de Toledo, in Peru. Or, they defended 
the colonists from the filibustering expeditions with such an energy 
that fiercely contested battles evoked the sentiment of nationality. At 
other times they enriched themselves by the sale of posts and drained 
the treasury, or passed through their states like haughty overlords, 
surrounded by luxury and gold. 

The viceroy, as the representative of the king, interested him- 
self particularly in the material progress of the territory over 
which he ruled. He was ably assisted by the representatives of 
the pope, who had charge of the ecclesiastical branch of the 
government of the colonies. It was quite in accord with the 
spirit of the time that the ecclesiastical censorship of all publica- 
tions was transferred to America, and that immense power was 
given into the hands of the religious and other ecclesiastics. The 
principal branch of the Inquisition in the New World was estab- 
lished in Lima, the center of the power of the Church in America. 
There it did service for almost two centuries and a half, from 
1570 until its suppression in 1813. During that time, to quote 
Ricardo Palma, the famous historian and librarian of Peru, 
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sixty-eight persons were burned and four hundred and fifty-eight 
others suffered excommunication, exile, or loss of property. Of 
those burned, fifty-nine were burned alive, while nine had their 
bones disinterred and burned in the public square. 



Such was the condition of the Spanish colonies at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The monarchic idea was supreme 
and was rigidly enforced by viceroys and papal delegates. The 
people had no rights. The only authority recognized was the 
de facto government, and intolerance was the watchword of that 
government. But, in many places, the fires of revolution burned 
and smoldered, and needed but the quickening of a sudden breeze 
to be fanned into a continent-wide conflagration. The seeds of 
liberty which had been dropped into the hearts of men, in ways 
and at times unknown to their rulers, were taking deep root and 
in due time blossomed into that group of nineteen republics that 
today occupy the territory that belonged to Spain. 

CAUSES OP THE REVOLUTION 

No doubt the underlying fundamental cause of the uprising 
against the power of Spain in the New World was the unusual, 
almost inexplicable, movement away from all things monarchical 
and toward republicanism that manifested itself in Europe and 
America at the end of the eighteenth century and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth. When this movement first made itself felt 
among the colonists of North America, there was but one re- 
public in the world — that of Switzerland — excepting, of course, 
the un-important communities of Andorra and San Marino, which, 
under the name of republics, have existed for centuries but 
whose influence does not extend beyond their own very limited 
borders. 

But the brief tenure of power by the Commonwealth in 
England in the seventeenth century had been sufficient to 
instil into the British heart a desire for liberty that had its full 
fruition only in the latter part of the following century. It was 
at that time that the English colonists of North America ex- 
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pressed their belief that "the inalienable rights of Englishmen 
had been violated" and, in defense of those rights (in no country 
more widely and thoroughly respected today than in Great 
Britain itself), declared themselves to be a free and independent 
people. This was at the beginning of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Before the end of that century, the spirit 
of revolution had recrossed the wide Atlantic, and had swept 
Louis and his queen from their throne and into the arms of 
"Madame la Guillotine", thus paving the way for the coming 
of the little Corsican who was to overshadow all Europe and 
make his influence felt even to the furthest corners of the Ameri- 
can colonies of Spain and Portugal. 

The colonies of the Iberian nations felt, in particular, the 
power of Napoleon. The Portuguese court fled to Brazil and, 
soon after its return to Europe, that colony, having experienced 
the thrill of liberty which had begun to sweep the continent, 
declared itself independent of the mother country and set up an 
independent empire that lasted until, by a bloodless revolution 
which ended in the voluntary abdication of Dom Pedro II., in 
1889, the present republic of Brazil was established. 

The seating of Joseph Bonaparte on the throne of the Bourbons, 
in 1807, proved two things to the expectant colonies. The first 
was the debility of the mother country and, in particular, of the 
reigning monarchy which had so weakly capitulated to the threats 
and insinuations of Napoleon, and the second was the unwelcome 
fact that they might, in the succession of events, suddenly find 
themselves subject to another ruler even more despotic than 
Charles IV., who had so servilely relinquished his throne, or 
Ferdinand, the son and heir, who, in a state of seemingly com- 
plete ineptitude, had done nothing to avenge the coup d'etat of 
Napoleon. The sudden and unexpected overthrow of the Spanish 
power in the Iberian Peninsula was but the precursor, the occa- 
sion, of the deathblow to that power in ultramar. From Neuva 
Espaiia to Cape Horn the colonies were atremble with expecta- 
tion, and the doctrine that, with the disappearance of the mon- 
arch, his sovereignty reverts to the people, was boldly and 
eagerly proclaimed. 
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Starting from this point, it was easy to arrive at the conclusion 
that the people had a right to appoint juntas or local councils for 
their own security and that the colonists owed no allegiance to 
the government constituted in Madrid at the time of the French 
revolution, through the abdication of the king of the house of 
Bourbon. This doctrine was earnestly accepted, in particular, 
by those of the colonists who were of mixed blood; was the 
immediate cause of friction between these Creoles and the people 
of pure Spanish race; and may be said to have been the cause of 
igniting the smoldering brands of the revolution. 

The Spaniard still held loyally to the home government, al- 
though it was in eclipse for a time, while the Creoles, born in 
the country and of only one half or even less pure Spanish blood, 
had little or no interest in, or affection for, the Spanish throne 
and frankly aspired to independent government. General 
Bartolome Mitre has said: 

When the revolution broke out in 1810, it was said that South America 
would become English or French. When the revolution triumphed, it 
was said that the continent would relapse into barbarism. By the will 
and work of the creole, it became American, republican, and civilized. 

Consequently, it is well to note that it was through the efforts 
of the Creole or half-breed population that Spanish America was 
finally able to shake off the fetters of the monarchical form of 
government and become independent. 

The gaucho, who may be called the modern centaur, from the 
plains of Argentina, with the fatality of the Arab and the dash 
and impetuosity of the Cossack, gave a peculiar type to the 
revolution which distinguished it from La Plata to Chimborazo. 
The llaneros, or plainsmen from the reaches of the Amazon and 
the Orinoco, formed the famous flying squadrons of the north 
whose feats of daring were celebrated from Cape San Roque to 
Potosf. The Chilean roto, or ragged fellow, whose stolid Arau- 
canian blood had been quickened by a generous dash of the 
sparkling vintage of sunny Spain joined the Argentine cuyano 
in the formation of fighting battalions that easily put to rout the 
trained soldiers of the Spanish lines who, but a short time before, 
had hurled from the peninsula the veteran troops of Napoleon. 
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FIEST ACTS OP THE KEVOLTJTION 

One of the first acts of the revolution was the overthrow of 
constituted authority in Quito, now the capital of Ecuador but 
then a city of Colombia, and the naming of a new council which 
at once levied troops for its defense. The peoples of America 
were exhorted to follow the lead thus set and the announcement 
was made that "Law has resumed authority under the Equator and 
the rights of menare, by the disappearance of despotism, no longer 
at the mercy of arbitrary power ". 

In May, 1909, a new government was proclaimed in Upper 
Peru, and in July of the same year La Paz followed the example 
thus set. These local revolts were soon put down and the leaders 
died on the scaffold, with all the refinements of cruelty of which 
that age was capable, or on the field of battle fighting in defense 
of their ideals. One of those who perished on the gallows ex- 
claimed as he went to his death, "I have lighted a fire which shall 
never be quenched." His words wore true. Before the heads 
and limbs of these early aspirants for liberty had rotted on the 
posts of the highways, to which they had been nailed as a warning 
to others, the fires of revolution were found to be burning in 
various centers of New Granada and Peru. And, although the 
movement was again suppressed, it was to cover the fire with 
ashes which but served to conserve the heat. Within a year, 
all the Spanish colonies, with a spontaneous unanimity that 
astounded the world, rose in rebellion against the government 
in Madrid as represented by the local viceroys. 

Beginning at the furthermost limits of the far-flung line of 
Spanish dominion, one outpost after another gave the cry of 
liberty and it was but a matter of days until the swelling chorus 
reached the very centers of the power of the viceroys who must 
have trembled as they realized that the expected movement for 
the liberation of a continent had begun and that the enthusias- 
tic shouts of the populace against an effete monarchy were 
their own death sentence. So united, so unanimous was the 
sentiment for liberty, so intimately did the movement satisfy 
the deepest and most sacred aspirations of the people, that it 
may be said that it had gained its end even before the first gun 
had been fired. 
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THE LIBERATORS OF SPANISH AMERICA 

The story of the battles fought and of the varied and complex 
movements in this struggle for liberty in Spanish America can 
not be entered into in detail in this short sketch. Probably no 
better understanding of that struggle of a continent in demand 
of civil liberty could be given in short compass, than in an out- 
line of the life and work of the leading spirits who took part in 
the revolution and led it to a successful conclusion. A great 
galaxy of sta -s appeared in the political firmament of the southern 
half of the western continent at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Some few were of unusual brightness, some were rela- 
tively dim, and others were almost lost in the surrounding 
gloom. But each of them contributed some little ray of light 
toward dispelling the darkness that had settled down over the 
colonies. 

Belgrano and San Martin, in Argentina; Francia, in Paraguay; 
Artigas, in the Banda Oriental del Uruguay; Hidalgo and Itur- 
bide, in Mexico; Morazan, in Central America; Carrera, O'Hig- 
gins, and Cochrane, in Chile; Dom Pedro I., in Brazil; Sim6n 
Bolivar, a Venezuelan by birth but the liberator of five republics: 
these were the best known of the liberators and each in his way 
and within his own sphere of influence aided in the liberation of 
his own and other territories from the power of monarchy across 
the seas. Of all these political luminaries, only two may be 
considered as of the first magnitude, namely, Jose de San Martin, 
born at Yapeyii, in Argentina, February 25, 1778, and Sim6n 
Bolivar, born in Caracas, Venezuela. July 14, 1783. 

Coming from almost the two extremes of the dominions of the 
king of Spain in the New World, fighting for a common cause 
through twelve years of unusual vicissitudes and difficulties, 
gradually converging with their forces toward a common point 
in the strategy of war, these two heroes in the American conflict 
met but once. Under the equator, with the wide Pacific rolling 
to the west and the high Andes piled in snowy peaks to the east, 
at the moment of their greatest common triumph, these two 
statesmen-warriors met in the little port of Guayaquil. A 
first and last embrace was given, a few hurried hours of consulta- 
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tion snatched from the busy scenes that held them, and then 
they went their separate ways. One quietly embarked on his 
waiting ship and in the darkness of the n'ight turned its prow 
toward his voluntary exile. The other as quietly and undemon- 
stratively stepped into his place, the curtain was rung up once 
more and the play went on to the end. For twenty-five years 
no other person knew what subjects had been discussed by these 
sphinx-like men in their few hours of discussion, and no one even 
today, knows the full extent of the resolutions taken, nor the 
decisions made, that were so full of import for Spanish America. 
Of these two men, San Martin and Bolivar, it is necessary 
that we should speak in greater detail, not only to gain a more 
exact knowledge of them, but, also, of the work and the move- 
ment which they, to an unusual degree, represented in their 
persons and in their official positions. 

JOSE BE SAN MARTIN 

Born in the viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata, the son of the 
lieutenant-governor of the province of Yapeyu, Jose de San 
Martin was accustomed to martial life and scenes from his 
earliest childhood. At eight years of age he was taken to Mad- 
rid and placed in the seminary of Nobles. But, before he had 
completed twelve years, he was entered as a cadet in the Military 
School and soon after received his baptism of fire in a campaign 
against the Moors, in Africa. He then took part in a war against 
the French and, on the conclusion of a treaty between the two 
countries, joined the Spanish navy and fought against Great 
Britain. He was soon found enrolled in one of the peninsular 
wars, in which Spain was engaged against Portugal, and finally 
fought on the side of Spain in the conflict with Napoleon. 

It was about this time that he came into contact with the 
"Society of Lautaro", or the "Society of Rational Men", as 
it was called. The branch in Spain was affiliated with the 
central Society in London which had been founded by Francisco 
Miranda. The special object of the societies established by 
Miranda was the independence of the American colonies and 
every attempt was made, though in secret, as the order required, 
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to enlist sympathy and members for the cause. Each member 
was obliged to recognize "no government in America as legiti- 
mate unless it was elected by the free and spontaneous will of 
the people, and to Work for the foundation of the republican 
system". The declared object of the organization was 

To work systematically for the independence and happiness of Amer- 
ica, preceding with honor and justice. . . Membership was limited 
exclusively to men of American birth. By its constitution, if any mem- 
ber of the brotherhood was elected supreme ruler of a state, he could 
take no important step without consulting the lodge. He could not ap- 
point a diplomatic agent, general-in-chief, governor of a province, judge 
of an upper court, high church dignitary, nor general officers, and could 
not punish any member of the brotherhood by his own authority. It 
was law of the society that all members should mutually assist each 
other in all the exigencies of civil life, that at the risk of life they 
should uphold the decrees of the lodge, and that they should inform it 
of anything which could influence public opinion or affect the public 
security. . 

A careful study of the acts of San Martin, in his after years, 
especially in his relations with his brother officers, shows the 
result of this affiliation. More than once he was compelled to 
forego just punishment of officers who were serving under him, 
and his own plans had to be approved by these same men before 
they could be put into execution. 

It was during the last years that San Martin spent in Europe 
that he offered his services to Great Britain against the common 
foe, Napoleon. He had now won distinction on many a hard- 
fought battlefield, had served under some of the most dis- 
tinguished generals of his time, and had reached that point in 
his career when he was considered the equal of any of his brother 
officers in daring and the superior of them all in strategy. 

At this juncture, with the slow facilities of the age, word of 
the recent uprisings in the Spanish colonies reached the Old 
World and set aflame the martial spirits of the many seasoned 
officers and soldiers of the colonies who were serving in the armies 
of Europe. San Martin was an American by birth, by instinct 
a revolutionist, an ardent republican by education and training, 
and at once decided to return to Argentina, his native country. 
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Early in 1812, with a number of other officers, he embarked in 
London for Buenos Aires and, having reached the scene of the 
conflict at just the time when serious fighting had begun, he 
offered his services to the leaders of the revolution. He was 
immediately confirmed in his rank of Lieutenant-colonel of 
cavalry and at once began what was to be the great work of 
his life — the liberation of the Spanish colonies from the rule of 
the mother country. 

In this paper it will be possible to give only the most meagre 
details of his notable career in the tremendous conflict that was 
just beginning. It has been said that he was not a man, but a 
mission, so great was his influence on the destinies of humanity. 
General Mitre says of him: 

He was at once the arm and the head of the Argentine hegemony. 
He combined the evolutions of armies with those of nations, marking 
each evolution with some achievement either political or military, ob- 
tained great results with the least possible means and without waste 
of strength, and showed how a people may be redeemed without being 
opporessed. His character is even yet an historical enigma. . 
The moral grandeur of San Martin consists in this: that nothing is 
known of the secret ambitions of his life, that he was in everything dis- 
interested, that he confined himself strictly to his mission, and that he 
died in silence, showing neither weakness, pride, nor bitterness at seeing 
his work triumphant and his part in it forgotten. 

Having enlisted in the army of the patriots, he at once took 
high standing among his fellow officers and in the estimation of 
the common soldier. He organized the famous gaucho regi- 
ments into flying squadrons of the most effective cavalry, and 
was soon ready to put to a test that master stroke in military 
strategy which changed the destinies of the New World and 
definitely assigned to San Martin a high place among the great- 
est strategists of whom there is a record in history. His plan 
in his own words was as follows : 

To cross into Chile with a small well-disciplined army and, finishing 
off the Goths (Spaniards) who may be found in that country, put an end 
to anarchy, and then, uniting our forces with the patriot forces of Chile, 
go by sea to Lima. This is our course. There can be no other. 
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To understand the audacity of this plan, which, at first reading, 
may seem simple, especially in view of modern means and 
methods of mobilization, it must be remembered that the only 
passes of the Andes that give access to Chile, save in the far 
south, are from nine to twelve thousand feet above the sea, and 
that these passes are open only in the summer months. 

No one in the royalist army in Chile believed that any attempt 
would be made to enter the country through the mountains, 
even during the most favorable months of the year, and all 
rumors of the invasion planned by San Martin were considered 
as subjects fit only for ridicule. The passes in many places 
are so narrow that only one soldier or one animal may advance 
at a time, there was no food nor forage available, and, in addition, 
the passes were held by hostile Indians in the pay of the royalists. 
These Indians, however, were won over by San Martin, who 
invited them to a great feast in the heights above Mendoza, 
and under the new influence they quickly and fully divulged the 
secrets of the royalists. They were led to believe that the 
Spaniards who held Chile were enemies of the red man and 
that the patriot armies had come to liberate the native races 
and restore to them their conquered territories. 

But, understanding the treacherous nature of the Indian, 
San Martin did not reveal to them his own plans. They were 
led to believe that he expected to enter Chile through the low 
passes of the far south, and a part of his army did, in fact, choose 
the southern route, since as many as six passes were employed 
in the advance on Chile, the two most widely separated being 
thirteen hundred miles apart. His real plan, however, was to 
send the main division of his army through the Uspallata Pass, 
which leads into the Aconcagua valley, while the reserves crossed 
with him through the pass of Los Patos, which opens into the 
valley of the Putaendo, and under the command of General 
Bernardo O'Higgins. The former and shorter of these two 
passes lies to the south of snow-capped Aconcagua, which towers 
23,096 feet above the sea, and is now used by the Transandean 
railway, while the other is on the northern flank of this mountain. 
Having reached Chile by these two passes, his plan was to 
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unite his forces and strike for the capital. His army consisted 
of 3,000 infantry, 250 artillery, and 1,200 cavalry. These 
troops were well equipped and understood the serious work 
ahead of them. Food and forage were accumulated for the 
march and, with almost the precision of a machine, the two 
divisions crossed the divide as planned, drove back the scattered 
and startled royalists, and finally debouched into the plains on 
the western side of the mountain wall. In spite of the terrible 
cold and the indescribable sufferings from snow blindness, 
hunger, and thirst, only a small number of men and animals 
had been lost, and the troops reached Chile ready for action. 

General Bartolome" Mitre, the Argentine historian, already 
quoted in this paper, thus describes this daring feat of San 
Martin and assigns it a high place in the history of military 
strategy : 

The passage of the Andes by San Martin was a feat requiring greater 
strategy and skill than the passage of the Alps by Napoleon or Hannibal. 
It was not until Bolivar repeated the exploit on the equator that the 
feat was equalled. If compared with the former exploits of Hannibal 
and Napoleon, it is seen to be a much greater achievement than either 
of them, from its effects on the human race. 

In place of vengeance, greed, or ambition, San Martin was animated 
by the hope of giving liberty and independence to a new world. The 
passage of the Andes by Bolivar resulted in the battle of Boyaca; the 
passage by San Martin in the battle of Maip6. These were two decisive 
victories which liberated entire peoples from the slavery of foreign 
despotism. The passage of the Alps by Hannibal and Napoleon 
resulted only in the sterile victories of Trebia and Marengo. 

Soon after entering Chile, near the junction of the Aconcagua 
and Putaendo rivers, the army of the Andes fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the Spanish forces, the battle of the heights of Chacabuco 
was fought, and the resulting patriot victory opened the road to 
the capital. This was entered in triumph on the 13th of August, 
1817, and a proclamation was issued convoking the electors for 
the appointment of a governor general. The first vote gave this 
position to San Martin, but he refused to consider it since he 
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felt that his work in the field was not yet done and that he 
should carry out his original plan and proceed to the liberation of 
the viceroyalties of the north. The second vote gave the posi- 
tion of supreme Director of Chile to Bernardo O'Higgins, which 
was according to the wish of San Martin. 

It might seem that the conquest of Chile by the patriot armies 
had now been completed. But the royalist forces had merely 
been scattered, through an inexplicable failure on the part of 
San Martin to follow up his victory, and the complete subjugation 
pf the country cost four more years of almost continual fighting. 
However, the battle of Maip6, less than two months subsequent 
to the battle of Chacabuco, had crushed the hopes of the royalists 
and practically destroyed their power from Mexico to the Cape. 

While the fighting had been going on by land, the first Chilean 
fleet had been formed and preparations were being made to 
carry the expeditionary forces to Peru, the strongest of the 
viceroyalties and the center of the power of Spain in the New 
World. Lord Cochrane, an ex-member of the British parlia- 
ment, who had been compelled to leave his own land because of 
too rabid revolutionary sympathies — a brilliant, hot-tempered, 
ardent, patriot — had reached Chile and at once took over the 
command of the newly formed fleet. Blanco Encalada, the 
Chilean admiral, in order that the Britisher might hold the highest 
position, generously resigned his own commission and served 
under Cochrane. 

San Martin, after seeing a stable government constituted and 
after due consultation with his brother officers, recrossed the 
mountains and returned to Buenos Aires for the purpose of re- 
cruiting forces for the expedition to Peru. He had accepted the 
rank of Brigadier-General in the Chilean Army and, having 
completed his mission in the capital of Argentina, made his 
final preparations for the last and greatest period of his life. 
The way to the north had, by this time, been opened by Coch- 
rane and Blanco Encalada, but there arose new and unforeseen 
difficulties which had to be overcome before the expedition could 
set out. Among other troubles, he heard of the mutiny of 
some of his best troops in Argentina, and was even compelled 
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to witness the breaking up of that confederation into a number of 
small fragments, each intent on forming itself into a republic 
with an aspiring chieftain at its head. Personal illness overtook 
him and he had to be carried about among his troops in a Utter. 
There were also dissensions on the sea where the ambitious 
Cochrane aspired to the leadership of the expeditionary army, 
and even among his most trusted officers. Yet, with an infinite 
patience, these difficulties were met and overcome and the fleet 
set sail for Peru with San Martin on board as commander in 
chief of the expedition. On the eve of sailing he addressed a 
proclamation to his soldiers in which he said: 

Whatever may be my lot in Peru, I shall prove that since my return 
to my native land her independence has occupied my every thought, and 
that I have never had any other ambition than to merit the hatred of 
the ungrateful and the esteem of the virtuous. 

The expedition sailed from Valparaiso on the 20th of August, 
1820, and in a little less than a year San Martin was able to 
proclaim himself protector of Peru. During that year a number 
of engagements had been fought on land and on sea, with victory 
generally on the side of the patriots, and Lima, the capital of the 
viceroy, was entered in triumph in July, 1821. San Martin 
soon after wrote to 'Higgins as follows : 

At last, by patience, we have compelled the enemy to abandon the 
capital of the Pizarro; at last, our labors are crowned by seeing the in- 
dependence of America secure. Peru is free. I now see before me the 
end of my public life and watch how I may leave this heavy burden in 
safe hands, so that I may retire into some quiet corner and live as a 
man should live. 

SIM6N BOliVAR, THE VENEZUELAN 

It will be well, at this point, to leave San Martin, at the 
moment of his great success, and turn to the north, to New 
Granada, and to a review of the life and work of that other 
great man, the complement of San Martin in the liberation of 
Spanish America, Sim6n Bolivar, the hero of Boyaca. Like his 
great comrade in arms, he was educated in Europe, where he 
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married the daughter of a fellow-countryman who was then 
living in France. His wife died not long after the marriage, in 
Venezuela, and he then returned to Europe. 

It was on the occasion of this visit to the Old World that he 
saw Napoleon crowned king of Milan and, no doubt, formed his 
own opinion as to the danger to the world in the unchecked prog- 
ress of that master of men across the stage of the nations. Re- 
turning to Venezuela, he retired for some time to his ancestral 
estates and led the life of the usual rich man of his day. In the 
midst of luxury and ease he seemed to the casual observer to 
take no interest in the gathering clouds that heralded the ap- 
proaching storm, but gave himself up to ease and pleasure. But 
a state of anarchy was soon declared and every citizen had to 
declare his allegiance to the colors of Spain or take up arms 
against them. Now, there was no hesitation or weakness in 
the declarations of Bolivar. He went over, soul and body, to 
the cause of the patriots, although he knew that this meant the 
renunciation of future ease and the giving of himself to forward- 
ing a doubtful cause and to almost certain death or exile. In a 
very short time he had distinguished himself among the other 
leaders because of his bravery and keen intellect. His per- 
sonality was so attractive, there was such a complete poise and 
calm in his bearing, that he inspired all who met him with 
absolute confidence in himself and the cause which he had 
espoused. 

He was an extremist, however, and so convinced of his own 
superior knowledge and skill that he found it difficult to submit 
to the discipline of his superior officers. His personal bravery 
was such that he carried all before him and soon came to be 
the ideal of the troops. At the head of fifteen hundred men he 
entered Caracas in triumph and was at once hailed as dictator. 
This early triumph was short-lived, however, and it was only 
after years of fighting and of the greatest privation and loss 
that Venezuela found itself definitely free from Spanish rule and 
Bolivar supreme and secure in his position of dictator. 

Of all this infinite detail of battle, of defeat and victory, of 
exile and imprisonment that spelled the liberation of New 
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Granada, together with the triumph of Bolivar, we can not 
speak in this paper. But, once that important viceroyalty 
had been definitely liberated, Bolfvar conceived the idea of 
crossing the Andes, as San Martin had done in the south, and 
proceeding to help in the final liberation of Peru and that part of 
Colombia which lay to the west of the high wall of the mountains. 
An army was prepared for the march and, after intense suffering, 
he found himself on the western side, with a greatly reduced 
force and compelled to face an enemy that was well equipped 
and knew thoroughly the ground over which it had to fight. By 
his brilliant strategy, in which he was probably the equal of San 
Martin, he was able to get his forces into a favorable position 
on the banks of the Boyaca and in a hard-fought battle com- 
pletely defeated the royalist forces and definitely gave New 
Granada to the patriot army. 

After a number of less important triumphs, by which he 
made his victory secure, he issued a proclamation to the people 
of Colombia in which he could say : 

From the banks of the Orinoco to the Andes of Peru, the liberating 
army, marching from triumph to triumph, has covered with its protect- 
ing arms the whole of Colombia. Share with me the ocean of joy which 
bathes my heart and raise in your own hearts altars to this army which 
has conquered for you glory and peace and liberty. 

The territory which is now occupied by the modern republics 
of Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador was now free of Spanish 
soldiers and the army of Bolivar was ready to effect its union 
with that of San Martin which was advancing from the south. 
It has been said that history "presents no other example of so 
vast a military combination, carried on with steady perseverance 
for twelve long years, ending in the concentration of the forces 
of an entire continent upon one strategic point, which concentra- 
tion gave the final victory". 

This final triumph of San Martin and Bolivar is all the more 
remarkable if we remember that they could not avail themselves 
of telegraph, telephone, or wireless; that between them lay the 
almost impenetrable, even unexplored, unknown uplands of the 
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continent, inhabited by hostile Indians and wild beasts or garri- 
soned by the forces of the royalists, and the high cold wall of the 
Andes whose barrier was practically impassable save in the 
warmest months of the year, and then with great risk. The 
only possibility of communication was by means of messengers 
sent overland through these dangers, and the reception of a 
return message must have been, in many cases, a matter of 
many months, if not of years. Yet the campaign was carried 
on to its final conclusion and the two chieftains were now to 
meet, for the first time, in the port of Guayaquil, in what is 
now the republic of Ecuador, to discuss and decide their future 
plan of action. So far, all had gone well and each of them, 
supported by a strong and loyal army, felt secure in his own 
prowess and in the prestige of his triumphs. Only the final 
union of the conquered territories remained and this should have 
offered no difficulties. 

It was about this time that San Martin discovered that a 
number of his highest officers had formed a cabal against him, 
the end of which was to deprive him of the command, by means 
of assassination should this be necessary, and, under another 
leader, prosecute more vigorously the campaign in Peru. Al- 
though the plan was revealed to San Martin by one of his officers 
who had refused to become a party to the plot, no drastic action 
was taken, probably because of the rules of the society already 
referred to which forbade any punishment in such cases save 
by order of the society itself. A historian of the epoch has said: 

From that moment he took the definite and irrevocable determina- 
tion of abandoning public life. His heart was torn by so many decep- 
tions, treacheries, ingratitude, and vileness, and he could not bear to 
continue. 

In the decree which he published at the time, delegating the 
command while he should be absent at the conference of Guaya- 
quil, he says: 

The cause of the American continent impels me to carry out a plan 
which I have treasured as one of my dearest hopes. I am going to meet 
the Liberator of Colombia, in Guayaquil. The general interests of 
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Peru and Colombia, the energetic termination of the war we are carrying 
on and the stability of that destiny which America is rapidly approach- 
ing make our interview necessary, inasmuch as the order of things has 
constituted us, in an unusual degree, the arbiters of the outcome of 
this sublime undertaking. 

But there was to be an apple of discord in the final arrange- 
ments for peace and the consolidation of the conquered terri- 
tories. In this case, the cause of discontent centered in Guaya- 
quil, a great province lying along the sea, which had hesitated 
between accepting the authority of Bolivar or that of San Martin, 
but seemed inclined to favor the latter and thus become a part 
of the new republic of Peru. This was not in accord with the 
ambitions of Bolivar and, in preparing for the meeting, he took 
care to fill the little port with his own soldiers. The two met 
in the palace of the governor and after some hours of discussion 
and the fetes and military displays incident to such occasions, 
separated to meet no more. 

It is the general conclusion that San Martin recognized the 
fiery, unrestrained character of Bolivar, his ambitions to be the 
head of the whole movement for the liberation of the continent, 
and that he was desirous of avoiding trouble. He was too 
high-minded to permit himself to be dragged into a personal 
quarrel over the liberated lands and preferred to retire from the 
field and leave all to his younger colleague who at the last, 
had proved to be his rival. 

The reach of the ambitions of Bolivar may be judged from a 
toast given by him in a banquet which was tendered him in the 
city of Guayaquil, at which a number of the officers from the 
army of San Martin were present. He said: 

To the day, not far distant, when I shall carry the flag of Colombia 
triumphant to the public square of Buenos Aires, 

then, pausing to note the effect of his words on his hearers and 
having received no applause, he added, 

in order that it may give an embrace of peace to those who have with 
such enthusiasm and valor maintained the rights of liberty, etc. 
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The difference in character of the two men may also be judged 
from other toasts proposed by them in the banquet which cele- 
brated their interview in Guayaquil. Bolivar said: 

To the two greatest men of South America — San Martin and myself! 

San Martin proposed : 

The speedy conclusion of the war, the organization of the different 
republics of the continent, and the health of the Liberator of Colombia! 

From GuayaquiL San Martin returned to Peru and soon 
afterward left America. He made one brief visit to Argentina 
but in 1850 he died in Prance, poverty-stricken and humiliated 
by the lack of appreciation and gratitude shown him by the 
peoples whom he had liberated. Argentina, however, thirty 
years afterward, gallantly recognized its debt. His body was 
repatriated and now rests in the beautiful cathedral of Buenos 
Aires, the glory of that nation to redeem whose soil he had 
suffered so keenly and for so many years. 

Bolivar, as San Martin evidently expected, continued his 
march to the south, made himself master of Peru, and was 
promptly elected dictator. The southern half of Peru in due 
time, took its place among free nations as the republic of Bolivia 
and Bolivar was named its permanent president. 1 His dream, 
evidently, was to unite all the republics of South America in a 
single great confederacy, modelled after the Delian League, 
with himself as its permanent head. But this dream was not 
to be realized. His wealth was gone, his popularity, due to his 
violent temper and soaring ambitions, was on the wane, and 
his body had been weakened by exposure and excesses. In 
1830, twenty years before the death of San Martin, he offered 
the resignation of all the powers he held. This was accepted 

1 The republic of Bolivia has placed a plate near the mausoleum of Bolivar in 
the Pantheon of Caracas, which reads as follows: "Bolivia, to the posterity of 
America: You behold the giant sleeping. God and Liberty keep vigil over his 
couch. The Conqueror of Iberia, he triumphed over Oblivion and found the 
throne of Glory too strait for him. While there is a heart-beat on Earth, while a 
chord of sympathy vibrates in the human breast, men must bow low before this 
Man who gave me life and, dying, willed me his name." 
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and he was voted a liberal pension for life. He then retired 
from public life, dissatisfied, soured because of what he es- 
teemed a lack of gratitude on the part of the citizens of the 
liberated countries, but still hoping that an opportunity might 
present itself for him to return to power. This opportunity 
came but a short time before his death. A revolution seemed 
to offer what he desired, but he was defeated and ordered to 
leave the country. He then retired to the little village of Santa 
Marta, in the northeastern comer of what is now Colombia to 
a little property which he still possessed, and there, like his 
great prototype on Santa Helena, he died, alone, a tragic, aban- 
doned figure. 

In the vexation of his spirit he is said to have exclaimed, as 
he gave up his power and retired to private life: 

Those who have served the revolution have ploughed the sand. If 
it were possible for a part of the earth to return to its primitive chaos, 
such would be the last phase of America. There is no faith in America, 
neither in individuals nor in nations. Their treaties are mere scraps 
of paper, their constitutions paper and ink, their elections are battles, 
liberty is anarchy and life a torment. 

Yet, his thoughts, as he lay dying, seemed to be for the happi- 
ness of the people whom he had served, and his words indicate 
the really great spirit that dominated the man — great, in spite 
of his faults and vices. He said: 

My wishes are for the happiness of my country. If my death weakens 
the divisions and helps to consolidate union, I go to the tomb content. 

Then he added: 

Yes, to the tomb, to which I am sent by my fellow-countrymen. 
But I forgive them. that I could take with me the consolation of 
knowing that they will keep united. 

His last words are said to have been: 

I believe that the two greatest buffoons of humanity have been Don 
Quijote and I! 
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This was in 1830. In 1842 the government of Venezuela 
ordered the body of Bolivar brought back to Caracas and it 
now rests in the Pantheon of this, his natal city, in the site of 
honor among many illustrious dead of that nation. 



Both San Martin and Bolivar were great men, so great, possi- 
bly, that no one continent could hold them both. Of the two, 
San Martin was, undoubtedly, the greater. 2 He was utterly un- 
selfish in his devotion to the cause which he defended with his 
life. He sought no personal gain or advantage and, like the 
great Liberator of the north, laid aside his authority when he 
felt that his peculiar work was done and that a longer tenure of 
power on his part might engender strife and jeopardize the 
success of the movement toward liberation and the establishing 
of free communities. His respect for the rights of the individual 
nation made impossible his acceptance of the idea of Bolivar 
for the federation of all around one central power. Austere and 
unpretentious, even puritanical, by comparison, in his own life, 
he could have had no symptahy with the ideals and conduct of 
Bolivar who, at the height of his power in Peru, surrounded 
himself with the splendor and voluptuousness of an oriental 
prince. 



Of the other liberators, each contributed to the extent of his 
ability to the success of the great enterprise which all defended 
with their blood. But no one of them can be compared in 
greatness with either of the two who have been described in 
greater detail. 

Lord Cochrane stands preeminent among them all, but he was 
a foreigner. Before he came to America he had been sentenced 

2 This statement, of course, would be energetically combated in the countries 
that formed Nueva Granada, and as warmly applauded further south. This is 
to be expected, since each of these great men is a hero to his own people, who feel 
that his reputation must be enhanced at all costs, even belittling that of 
the other should this be necessary. Eeaders of Spanish will be interested in a 
little volume, Simdn Bolivar Intimo, by Martinez, published by the "Casa Edi- 
torial Hispano-Americana", in Paris which throws much light on the private life 
of this really great man. 
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to the pillory by his indignant countrymen. After his death, 
so thoroughly had he purged the errors of his youth, he was given 
a resting place among the greatest of England 's dead in the his- 
toric halls of Westminster. 

The others, almost without exception, died in disgrace or by 
violence or treachery. Bernardo O'Higgins was banished from 
Chile and died in Lima. Jose" Miguel de Carrera was shot in 
Mendoza, as a traitor, before a reprieve signed by San Martin 
could reach him. Francisco Miranda, the founder of the socie- 
ties which played such an important part in the war for the 
liberation of the American colonies, died, alone and naked, in a 
military dungeon in Cadiz and his body was lost in the potter's 
field on the mud banks over which the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean ebb and flow before that city. 3 The curate, Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla, of Mexico, was executed as a common crimi- 
nal. Agustm de Iturbide, the only one of the liberators who 
foolishly crowned himself emperor, died on the scaffold — a 
possible presage of the pitiful end of another emperor of Mexico 
whose corpse was sent back to Europe by the Indian Juarez as a 
discouragement to the imposition of monarchy on the free 
nations of America. Manuel Belgrano, the hero of Tucuman, 
was allowed to die in obscurity. Antonio Jose de Sucre, the 
hero of Ayacucho, one of the greatest battles of the revolution, 
was murdered by his own soldiers as they marched along a lonely 
road. 4 Jose Artigas, the liberator of the Banda Oriental del 
Uruguay, now the republic of that name, died, after thirty 

3 In the Pantheon of Caracas, where rest many of that country's illustrious 
dead, one may read the following reference to Francisco Miranda on a tablet 
which marks the cenotaph reserved for him: "Venezuela sorrows because of grief 
at not having been able to find the remains of General Miranda which have been 
lost in the potter's field of the prison in which this great martyr of American lib- 
erty passed away. 

"The republic would treasure them, with all the honor due them, in this spot 
which has been set aside for that purpose by decree of the President, General 
Joaquin Crespo, under date of January 22, 1896". 

4 A monument to Sucre in the same city, has this legend: "He was present at 
the birth of the revolution of independence. At the battle of Ayacucho he made 
certain the liberty of America. Antonio Jos6 de Sucre. His native country, 
thankful, inconsolable for the loss of his ashes, dedicates to him this monument 
which was inaugurated during the administration of General Joaquin Crespo." 
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years of exile, in a lonely hut in Paraguay, a pensioner on the 
bounty of the stern dictator, Jose" Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia. 

Bernardino Rivadavia, the greatest civil genius of South 
America, who gave form to the existing constitutions, and of 
whom it has been said that "he stands in America second only 
to Washington as the representative statesman of a free people", 
died in exile. Jose Maria Morelos, the priest of the revolution 
was condemned by the Holy Office of the Inquisition as "a, 
heretic and an abettor of heretics, a traitor to God, to the king 
and to the Pope, and a disturber of the ecclesiastical hierarchy", 
was turned over to the tender mercies of the secular arm of the 
law, and was finally shot in Mexico. 

Both Sim6n Bolivar and Jose de San Martin died in banish- 
ment, although it was voluntary on the part of the latter. 

Webster E. Browning. 



